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Summary 

The United States has experienced difficulty in closing military bases to match 
the requirements of downsized forces with changed composition. During the decade 
of the 1980s, major military base closures were seriously hampered by procedural 
requirements established by Congress, to the point that none occurred. The mismatch 
between real estate assets and defense requirements grew with the military 
downsizing that began late in the Reagan Administration and continued under 
Presidents George H. W. Bush and Clinton. 

After several legislative efforts to break the deadlock had failed, Congress 
established a new base closure procedure in P.L. 100-526, enacted October 24, 1988. 
The statute provided for a bipartisan commission, appointed by the Secretary of 
Defense, to make recommendations to Congress on closures and realignments to be 
voted down or accepted as a whole. The process was successfully implemented, but 
produced complaints of partisanship in selecting bases for closure. P.L. 101-510, 
enacted November 5, 1990, provided new authority for additional base closure 
recommendations by a series of presidentially appointed commissions (with the 
advice and consent of the Senate), commonly called Base Realignment and Closure 
(BRAC) commissions. These commissions were to operate in 1991, 1993, and 1995, 
after which the authority of the final base closure commission would end. 

The four commissions recommended closure of 98 major bases and hundreds 
of smaller installations, and the realignment of many other bases and facilities. These 
recommendations were estimated to be implemented and completed by the year 200 1 . 
The Department of Defense at one time estimated savings of about $57 billion over 
20 years. 

At the community level, in turn, implementation of the base closure process 
commenced. Congress has amended the base closure legislation several times to 
protect and assist communities as they adjust to the social and economic stress 
caused by the loss of military installations. Many, but by no means all, communities 
appeared to be succeeding in local efforts to replace defense jobs and find new uses 
for former military lands and buildings. 

After expiration of the authorizing legislation, a number of influential leaders 
recommended establishment of a new commission and the closure of additional bases 
and facilities. These advocates included the chairman of the 1995 commission, Alan 
Dixon, former Defense Secretary William Perry, and Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman 
John Shalikashvili. In Congress, many felt that infrastructure costs diverted money 
from modernization and sapped the readiness of America’s armed forces. Against 
these pressures to cut military real estate further was caution concerning further 
military cuts, as well as the traditional reluctance of Senators and Representatives to 
lose federal jobs and disrupt communities in their state or district. 

Subsequently, new authorizing legislation by the Congress was required to 
reconstitute base closure and realignment through the commission approach. 
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Introduction 

This report 1 discusses a concerted effort to close unneeded military bases as part 
of wide-ranging efforts during the 1 980s and 1 990s to balance the budget. This effort 
had been supported by a broad consensus that, among the approximately 3,800 
military bases (1990 est.) in the United States, many could be closed without 
significant detrimental effect to national security. This view became more 
pronounced in the wake of the Soviet Union’s breakup and collapse of the Warsaw 
Pact military threat. While most analysts agreed that the Department of Defense’s 
(DOD’s) base structure was larger than necessary to meet the department’s needs, 
there were differences concerning which, if any, additional bases should be closed, 
at what speed, and what criteria should be used for making those decisions. 

Significantly, the impact of a specific base closing would be keenly felt in one 
Member’s state or district, but benefits in terms of savings could be spread widely 
among all citizens and taxpayers. In combination, these two factors — (1) the 
narrowly felt pain from an individual base closing and (2) the widely diffused 
benefits from closing many bases to save taxpayer funds — produced strong 
incentives for coalitions of Members of Congress to bargain in the legislative process 
to protect many bases from closure. 2 

A statutory provision enacted by Congress in 1977 (10 U.S.C. § 2687), required 
procedures which made closing abase very difficult, and no major bases were closed 
between 1977 and 1991. During the late 1980s, several bills were introduced in 
Congress to relax the statutory restrictions. The first proposal that actually broke the 
deadlock was the elaborate scheme prescribed by the Defense Authorization 
Amendments and Base Closure and Realignment Act of 1988 (P.L. 100-526; 102 
Stat. 2623, at 2627). The procedure established under that statute — its principal 



1 This report was written by George Siehl, formerly a Specialist in Natural Resources Policy 
at CRS. Mr. Siehl has since retired, but the other listed author updated the report and is 
available to answer questions concerning its contents. Clinton T. Brass, Analyst in 
American National Government at CRS, contributed to the updated report. 

2 For example, one scholar expressed his view that 

... in 1997, the Secretary of Defense and every member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff proposed shutting down a number of obsolete military bases. They were 
opposed by a congressional coalition of legislators whose districts included the 
various bases. The members of this coalition acted to retain each other’s military 
installations, at the expense of taxpayers in districts who would not benefit. 

See Harvey S. Rosen, Public Finance, 5 th ed. (Boston: Irwin/McGraw Hill, 1999), p. 121. 
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innovations were to rely on the services of an independent commission and a fast 
track, no-amendment vote — proved so successful that a later statute, the Defense 
Base Closure and Realignment Act of 1990 (Title XXIX of P.L. 101-510; 104 Stat. 
1485, at 1 808), created three subsequent commissions. This occurred notwithstanding 
the arguments of some Members against the legislation on grounds that base closings 
were, in fact, occurring without the legislation, and that the legislation was an 
abdication of congressional responsibilities, under the Constitution, to the executive 
branch. 3 

A major reason for the complex procedures in the 1988 and 1990 statutes was 
the congressional concern that DOD might close, or not close, bases for political 
reasons. In the past, high-level representatives of the Defense Department, in 
soliciting congressional support for favored programs, reportedly might imply that 
if a Member of Congress voted against the program, a base might be closed in the 
Member’s district. For example, Representative Richard K. Armey stated: 

The fact is, unfortunate as it is, that historically base closings have been used as 
a point of leverage by administrations, Republican and Democratic 
administrations, as political leverage over and above Members of Congress to 
encourage them to vote in a manner that the administration would like. 4 

The 1977 measure, P.L. 95-92, provided a safeguard against arbitrary closure; 
it required the Secretary of Defense to submit a request for closure or realignment as 
part of the annual appropriations request; the request was to be accompanied by 
evaluations of the fiscal, local economic, budgetary, environmental, strategic, and 
operational consequences of closure or realignment. To whatever extent concerns 
about politically biased closures were well-founded, it was clear that a workable 
legislative remedy must be insulated from political considerations. Thus, the 1988 
and 1990 statutes provided for the creation of bipartisan commissions and set forth 
complicated procedures to insulate realignment and closure recommendations from 
politics (including recommendations based on specified criteria, with adequate 
justification), avoid potential vote-trading that could undermine chances for change, 
and also accomplish the legislation’s substantive goal of saving funds. 

Among other things, the 1990 version of the law provided for three successive, 
eight-member commissions that would operate in 1991, 1993, and 1995, with all 
eight members of each commission appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 5 The President was also given authority to 



3 See Rep. Gillespie V. (Sonny) Montgomery, remarks in the House, Congressional Record, 
vol. 134, Jul. 7, 1988, p. 17060, and Rep. Jack B. Brooks, remarks in the House, 
Congressional Record , p. 17063. 

4 Rep. Richard K. Armey, remarks in the House, Congressional Record, vol. 134, July 7, 
1988, p. 17072. 

5 An amended version of the BRAC statute (P.L. 107-107; 115 Stat. 1342) is being used to 
govern the “2005 round.” For more information on changes to the statute (e.g., retaining the 
Senate confirmation requirement for the President’s appointees and increasing the 
commission’s size from eight to nine members) and current developments, see CRS Report 
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